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on Sunday, January 14, at 4 p.m. E.S.T., will 
broadcast over a nation-wide network—WEAF 


and stations associated with the NBC—on 


Christian Responsibility Toward German Refugees 


TOWARD A PLANNED COMMERCIAL POLICY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S statement in his 
annual message to Congress on January 3 
that “all of us are seeking the restoration of 
[foreign] commerce in ways which will preclude 
the building up of large favorable trade balances 
by any one nation” suggests that the pendulum 
of American policy is once again swinging away 
from economic nationalism toward a recognition 
of international interdependence. While no offi- 
cial step has yet been taken to abandon our 
anachronistic commercial policy, a combination 
of events prior to the President’s message indi- 
cates that the isolationist economic policies pur- 
sued by the Administration since the London 
Conference are at least being reconsidered. 
The first intimation of a possible shift in em- 
phasis came on November 15 when Secretary 
Wallace pointed out in a speech at Muncie, In- 
diana, that unless tariffs were fundamentally re- 
vised to permit additional imports the American 
farmer would have to resign himself to permanent 
curtailment in agricultural output. This was 
followed on November 29 by the announcement 
that quotas would be imposed on liquor imports 
in accordance with concessions granted American 
products by the liquor-exporting countries. On 
December 11, for the purpose of controlling this 
device within the limits of a carefully formulated 
policy, George N. Peek, former Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator, was appointed head of 
a temporary committee designed to coordinate all 
government agencies dealing with foreign trade. 


On the same day President Roosevelt approved 
the draft of a reciprocity treaty with Colombia, 
which it is hoped will prove the first of a series 
of bilateral agreements for liberalizing trade re- 
strictions. This principle was further developed 
by Secretary Hull at Montevideo on December 12 


when he proposed that “the American republics 
... promptly undertake to promote trade among 
their respective peoples and other nations and to 
reduce high trade barriers through the negotia- 
tion of comprehensive bilateral reciprocity trea- 
ties based upon mutual concession.” 

Even more basic in their bearing on future 
American economic development were the sugges- 
tions contained in the draft report which the 
newly established .Committee on Commercial 
Policy submitted to the President this past week. 
According to unofficial press dispatches, discus- 
sion in the committee centered on two specific pro- 
posals: (1) the establishment of a new govern- 
ment corporation to facilitate the development of 
foreign trade, and (2) the grading of domestic 
industries according to a somewhat complicated 
formula to determine their relative economic 
suitability as a basis for reconsideration of tariff 
policy. The latter is dependent, in turn, on the 
assumption that Congress will grant the President 
authority to change tariff rates and to negotiate 
commercial treaties. 

Although a trade corporation which sought 
merely to expand exports without allowing suffi- 
ciently for imports would aggravate the errors in 
our present commercial policy, a combination of 
the above proposals would provide machinery for 
the initiation of a long-range economic plan for 
the United States. The grading of industries 
would permit the retention or strengthening of 
protective duties for essential American indus- 
tries, but would allow the government to bargain 
for wider markets by offering to reduce tariffs on 
industries that were clearly inefficient or of dubi- 
ous economic utility, such as the production of 
manganese or quicksilver. While some critics 
maintain that the same objective could be attained 
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in a much less cumbersome matner by a general 
lowering of the tariff, it is clear that there is 
great advantage in a coordinated commercial 
policy as contrasted with the purposeless drift 
toward economic isolation which has character- 
ized American policy in recent years. 

MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


The German Private Debts 

It was announced in Berlin on December 18 
that the German debtors would reduce cash pay- 
ments on private long-term obligations from 50 
to 30 per cent, the remainder to be paid in scrip 
—which means that actually only a 65 per cent 
payment will be made. This move was justified 
by Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, on 
the ground that the German trade balance is not 
large enough to provide the foreign exchange 
necessary for even a 50 per cent transfer of cash 
without endangering the stability of the mark. 

According to figures published by the Reichs- 
bank, Germany must pay 63 million marks a 
month to meet its existing debt charges. Against 
this, the monthly foreign exchange income is re- 
ported to be 52 million marks, or 11 million short 
of the amount required. The Reichskreditgesell- 
schaft, on the other hand, has published a pro- 
visional estimate of the 1933 balance of pay- 
ments showing no deficit for the past year. Ger- 
man exports, moreover, have been subsidized by 
the use of scrip and blocked Reichsmarks, by 
means of which the Reich’s creditors have in a 
sense been forced to buy more goods from Ger- 
many in order to secure some return on their 
original loans. Without these supplementary ex- 
ports, the Germans contend, their trade balance 
would show a larger deficit; retention of the sys- 
tem of subsidizing exports is dependent on the 
moratorium and foreign exchange regulations. 

Meanwhile, the Reich is paying its Swiss and 
Dutch creditors in full on the basis of recent 
trade treaties providing for increased German ex- 
ports to Switzerland and Holland. Both the Brit- 
ish and American governments have protested 
officially to Berlin’ that the arbitrary reduction 
of payments is discriminatory and, it is implied, 
unnecessary. Ambassador Dodd has been in- 
structed to ask for detailed information regard- 
ing the alleged repurchase of depreciated German 
bonds abroad with funds which would otherwise 
have been available for payments to foreign bond- 
holders. British and American financial experts, 
moreover, doubt the accuracy of the Reichsbank’s 
figures. They point to the fact that owing to 
previous repayments and to the depreciation of 
the dollar and the pound, the total German debt 
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has been reduced by 13 billion marks since the 
end of 1930. The domestic economic situation 
in the Reich is reported to have improved, al- 
though it is not clear to what extent, if any, the 
upturn has been reflected in foreign trade. Many 
observers feel that the new moratorium is a move 
by the Reich to counteract the effects of unofficial 
trade-union and Jewish boycotts of German goods. 


The American position in the debt controversy 
is complicated by the fact that we sell more to 
Germany than we buy, thus making it difficult for 
us to take retaliatory action. The British buy 
more from the Reich than they sell and are con- 
templating the establishment of an exchange 
clearing center from which claims of British 
bondholders would be met before German export- 


ers receive payment. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Chaco War Renewed 


After a truce lasting eighteen days the san- 
guinary war in the Chaco was again renewed on 
January 7. The League Commission, to which the 
Pan American Conference surrendered control 
of the peace negotiations, was unable to secure 
the agreement of Bolivia and Paraguay to effect 
a second prolongation of the armistice arranged 
on December 18. Doubting the efficacy of further 
negotiations, the Commission has decided to draw 
up its report to the League. 


Like the Washington Commission of Neutrals 
and the ABC-Peru powers, the League’s Chaco 
Commission failed to secure agreement on the 
crucial issues—delimitation of the arbitral zone, 
and the conditions of “security” on which a 
permanent armistice might be concluded. The 
repeated failure of these negotiations suggests 
that both countries are determined to settle the 
conflict by force, especially since Paraguay now 
seems convinced that it can press the war to a 
rapid conclusion before Bolivia can recover from 
the surprising defeat of December 10-11. 

Under present circumstances, it is particu- 
larly necessary that the United States and Brazil, 
the chief American nations outside the League, 
collaborate with Geneva in the application of the 
recommendations to be made by the Chaco Com- 
mission. At the Montevideo Conference the 
American countries pledged themselves to such 
cooperation, although only within the limits of 
their respective national policies. It has become 
increasingly evident that only the joint application 
of sanctions, denying the belligerents further ac- 
cess to foreign war materials, can now prevent 
Bolivia and Paraguay from prosecuting their 


futile struggle. JOHN C. DE WILDE. 
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